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II. THE DANCING-MASTER EDUCATION OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

This is the second of a series of articles which describe the 
development of modern practices in elementary education. The 
previous paper presented the religious conception of education 
which dominated the American and European elementary schools 
down to the nineteenth century. More progress was made in 
the development of elementary-school practice during the nine- 
teenth century, than during all previous centuries. The nine- 
teenth-century movement was inspired by Rousseau, whose edu- 
cational treatise the Emile was published in 1762. 

At the time that Rousseau wrote, the people of Europe were 
divided into three distinct classes or castes: (1) At the bottom 
were the laborers and peasants, in various stages of degradation, 
varying from the serfs of Russia and eastern Europe to the free 
but overtaxed peasants of France. (2) The middle class was 
composed of manufacturers, shop-keepers, lawyers, physicians, 
actors, professors. During the eighteenth century this class 
steadily increased in power and importance, largely as a result of 
their economic influence. (3) The highest class, from the stand- 
point of power, was composed of the nobility, the king and his 
court, and the higher clergy. 

When the members of the lowest class received any education, 
it was the crudest of. the type described in the previous paper. 
The aim of such education was religious and it provided a very 
limited schooling under incompetent teachers who were often 
lame soldiers, shoemakers, tailors, etc. The result of several 
years of study by a pupil was a knowledge of the catechism and 
a little ability to read in stumbling fashion. 
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The elementary education of the middle classes was of the 
same general type, but usually more effective owing to the larger 
and better organized schools to be found in the cities. The 
apprenticeship system provided industrial training for the boys 
of the artisan class; those intended for professional careers en- 
tered Latin schools very early, usually about the age of nine, and 
from these schools they proceeded to the university. 

The education of the children of the nobility during the 
eighteenth century was determined by the conditions of court 
life and might be characterized as the dancing-master education. 
It aimed to make the child completely fit for the drawing-room 
life of the period. 

Rousseau was most concerned in criticizing this type of edu- 
cation which prevailed among the nobility and the elite of the 
middle cjass. In the accounts ordinarily given of Rousseau atten- 
tion is called to the degraded position of the peasants, to their 
poverty and sufferings. It is true that the misfortunes of the 
poor and oppressed most concerned Rousseau in his political 
writings, but it is not primarily for a reform of the education of 
the peasantry or the lower middle class that he is contending in 
the Entile. As a matter of fact, he heartily favors the free 
development which the peasant children enjoyed, and the trade 
apprenticeship which was provided for middle-class children. 
Moreover, he says definitely that, he is not concerned with such 
children. 

The poor man has no need of an education, for his condition in life 
forces one upon him, and he could receive no other. On the contrary, the 
education which the rich man receives from his station is the one which 
befits him the least, both with respect to himself and to society. Moreover, 
the education of nature ought to make a man fit for all the conditions of 
human life. Now, it is less reasonable to educate a poor man for becom- 
ing rich, than to educate a rich man for becoming poor; for, in proportion 
to the number of these two classes, there are more men who are ruined 
than there are who rise from poverty to wealth. Let us, therefore, choose 
our pupil from among the wealthy, for we shall at least be sure of having 
given one more man to society, while a poor man may make a man of 
himself. 1 

'Rousseau, Emile (Appleton), p. 20. 
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To be sure, the training provided in the common schools was 
as defective from the standpoint of Rousseau's general principles 
as was the dancing-master education, and his criticisms apply 
as well to the former. But one cannot help feeling as he reads 
the Entile, that it was the education of wealthy youths that 
Rousseau had principally in mind as he wrote. 

The point, then, that I desire to make is this. To really 
appreciate the revolutionary character of Rousseau's ideas, to 
grasp the true historical significance of his suggestions, it is 
necessary to have a clear notion of the kind of education which 
he desired to reform. This was the education which prevailed 
among the privileged and wealthy classes of France in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Therefore, a part of this paper will 
be devoted to giving a picture of the life of these people and the 
dancing-master education which prevailed among them. 

One other preliminary statement will help in getting the point 
of view which will enable us to appreciate Rousseau's historical 
significance. It is this statement which we find in the preface of 
the Entile and which seems to me to be just as significant as the 
opening sentence of the first chapter which is so commonly 
quoted. 

We do not know childhood. Acting on the false ideas we have of it, 
the farther we go the farther we wander from the right path. Those who 
are wisest are attached to what is important for men to know, without con- 
sidering what children are able to comprehend. They are always looking 
for the man in the child, without thinking of what he was before he became 
a man. This is the study upon which I am most intent, to the end that, 
though my method may be chimerical and false, profit may always be de- 
rived from my observations. I may have a very poor conception of what 
ought to be done, but I think I have a correct view of the subject on which 
we are to operate. Begin, then, by studying your pupils more thoroughly, 
for it is very certain that you do not know them. Now, if you read this 
book of mine with this purpose in view, I do not believe that it will be with- 
out profit to you. s 

Thus we see that a knowledge of the attitude toward children 
which prevailed in the eighteenth century is fundamental in 
understanding Rousseau. 

' Ibid., p. xlii. 
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As an introduction, then, I shall describe certain of the activi- 
ties of the French aristocracy, the nature of family life, the treat- 
ment of children, the dancing-master education, and show further 
that the same ideas and practices prevailed among some of the 
wealthy people of the American colonies. 

The members of the court of the French king originally 
served him as a bodyguard and exercised other military functions. 
They were a body of efficient people concerned with practical 
affairs of state and war. By the eighteenth century these condi- 
tions had materially changed. In theory the king was supreme, 
absolute in control. As a matter of fact, the business of ad- 
ministering state affairs had become so vast that only a very 
intelligent and energetic king could keep track of it. Under an 
incompetent ruler the administration and control were really in 
the hands of some faction of the nobility or courtiers. The 
dominant "ring" conducted affairs for its own profit. The only 
way to secure preferment was to make one's way personally at 
court. 

It was the court that controlled most appointments, for no king could 
know all applicants personally and intimately. The stream of honor and 
emolument from the royal fountain-head was diverted, by the ministers and 
courtiers, into their own channels.* 

The court became a great body of idlers, each individual feel- 
ing the necessity of being constantly present to look after his 
own interests. 

These courtiers were governed in their actions toward one 
another by an elaborate system of rules of etiquette. Most of 
these were antiquated customs which had originally served a 
useful purpose, but did so no longer. As Lowell says, 

They had been devised to prevent confusion and regulate the approach 
of courtiers to the king. As all honors and emoluments came from the 
royal pleasure, people were sure to crowd about the monarch, and to jostle 
each other with unmannerly and dangerous haste, unless they were strictly 
held in check. Everyone, therefore, must have his place definitely assigned 
to him. 4 

Thus there developed a most involved body of artificial rules 
and customs which governed social _ intercourse. Brilliant de- 

8 Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution, p. 13. *Ibid., p. 18. 
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scriptions of this "drawing-room" life are to be found in Taine's 
Ancient Regime. I shall summarize some of these and quote 
others. The points to be considered are the idleness, extrava- 
gance, barrenness and artificiality, separate life of husband and 
wife, formal relation of child and parent, the dancing-master 
education. 

The idleness has already been referred to. Most of the no- 
bility were owners of vast country estates. Yet 

the nobility in France had no more idea of practicing agriculture, and mak- 
ing it a subject of conversation, than any other object the most remote from 

their habits and pursuits Through tradition, fashion, and deliberately, 

they are, and wish only to be, people of society; their sole concern is to 
talk and to hunt. 5 

The chief occupation of a well-qualified master of a house is to 
amuse himself and to amuse his guests. 

As is the general so is his staff: the grandees imitate their monarch. 
Like some costly colossal effigy in marble erected in the center of France, 
and of which reduced copies are scattered by thousands throughout the 
provinces, thus royal life repeats itself, in minor proportions, even among 
the remotest gentry. The object is to make a parade and to receive; to 
make a figure and pass away time in good society.' 

The second characteristic of this aristocratic society was its 
extravagance. The attitude of contempt for money is thus ex- 
pressed by Taine : 

What kind of a seignior is he who studies the price of things? And 
how can the exquisite be reached if one grudges money? Money, accordingly, 
must flow and flow on until exhausted, through structures, furnitures, 
toilets, hospitality, gallantry, and pleasures. The extreme of profusion must 
accompany the height of gallantry, the man of the world being so much 
the more important according to his contempt for money.' 

A third characteristic was the lack of home life, the separation 
in interests of husband and wife. 

In a drawing-room, the woman to whom a man pays the least attention 
is his wife, and the same with her. Hence, at a time like this, when people 
live for society and in society, there is no place for conjugal intimacy. 8 

s Taine, The Ancient Regime (Holt, 1896), p. 49. 

'Ibid., p. 113. ''Ibid., p. 130. s Ibid., p. 131. 
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Husband and wife often maintained separate households and 
greeted each other in the same formal way as they greeted stran- 
gers. 

"Here at Paris," writes Mme. d'O , "I am no longer my own mis- 
tress. I scarcely have time to talk with my husband and to answer my 
letters. I do not know what women do that are accustomed to lead this 
life; they certainly have no families to look after, nor children to educate." 

The formal and unnatural relations which existed between 
husband and wife, were paralleled by similar relations between 
child and parent. Children addressed their parents as they would 
strangers, no expression of affection being permitted. Often 
children scarcely saw their parents, and when they did the atti- 
tude of the children was usually that of deferential timidity. 
"M. de Tallyrand stated that he never slept under the same roof 
with his father and mother." Says another man of the period, 
"Like all the children of my age and station, I was dressed in 
the handsomest clothes to go out, and naked and dying in the 
house." Girls, for the most part, were placed in convents. 

The spirit of education is everywhere the same; that is to say, in the 
eyes of the parents there is but one intelligible and rational existence, that 
of society, even for children, and the attentions bestowed on these are solely 
with a view to introduce them into it or to prepare them for it." 

Barrenness and artificiality are the dominant characteristics of 
this life. 

In the first place all naturalness is excluded from it: everything is 
arranged and adjusted — decoration, dress, attitude, tone of voice, words, 
ideas and even sentiments. "A genuine sentiment is so rare," said M. de 

V , "that, when I leave Versailles, I sometimes stand still in the street 

to see a dog gnaw a bone." 10 

There was then [said George Sand, who was educated in that style] 
a certain way of walking, of sitting down, of saluting, of picking up a 
glove, of holding a fork, of tendering any article, in fine, a complete mim- 
icry, which children had to be taught at a very early age in order. that 
habit might become a second nature, and this conventionality formed so 
important an item in the life of men and women in aristocratic circles that 
the actors of the present day, with all their study, are scarcely able to give 
us an idea of it. u 

' Taine, The Ancient Regime (Holt, 1896), p. 136. 
'"Ibid., p. 157. a Ibid. 
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Any departure from this studied behavior resulted in the indi- 
vidual being considered uncultured and uncouth, " a specimen" 
or "a simpleton." All natural forms of emotional expression 
were considered bad form. Apparent indifference in all situa- 
tions was the ideal, all spontaneity and initiative were stamped 
out. Mr. Taine gives the following incident as an illustration. 
A young lady having obtained through family influence a pension 
for Marcel, a famous dancing-master, ran to his house to present 
him with the patent. Marcel received it but immediately dashed 
it on the floor, saying, "Mademoiselle, did I teach you to offer 
an object in that manner? Pick up that paper and hand it to me 
as you ought to." She picked up the patent and presented it to 
him in the proper manner, whereupon Marcel said, "That's very 
well, mademoiselle, I accept it although your elbow was not quite 
sufficiently rounded, and I thank you." 

The dancing-master was the most important factor in the 
whole educational situation. His function was to make little 
children into young ladies and gentlemen as expeditiously as 
possible. In Monroe's History of Education is printed a fashion 
plate of the eighteenth century showing two children as mini- 
atures of two adults who are represented in the same picture. 
The same condition is pictured in words by Taine as follows : 

Even in the last years of the ancient regime [down to 1783] little boys 
have their hair powdered, "a pomatumed chignon (bourse), ringlets, and 
curls;" they wear the sword, the chapeau under the arm, a frill, and a coat 
with gilded cuffs; they kiss young ladies' hands with the air of little 
dandies. A lass of six years is bound up in a whalebone waist; her large 
hoop-petticoat supports a skirt covered with wreaths; she wears on her 
head a skilful combination of false curls, puffs, and knots, fastened with 
pins, and crowned with plumes, and so high that frequently "the chin is half 
way down to her feet;" sometimes they put rouge on her face. She is a 
miniature lady and she knows it; she is fully up to her part, without effort 
or inconvenience, by force of habit; the unique, the perpetual instruction 
she gets is on her deportment: it may be said with truth that the fulcrum 
of education in this country is the dancing-master. They could get along 
with him without any others; without him the others were of no use. For, 
without him, how could people go through easily, suitably, and gracefully 
the thousand and one actions of daily life, walking, sitting down,- standing 
up, offering the arm, using the fan,, listening and smiling, before eyes so 
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experienced and before such a refined public? This is to be the great thing 
for them when they become men and women, and for this reason it is the 
thing of chief importance for them as children. 12 

This was the kind of life and education that Rousseau had 
before him when he wrote the Emile; a life in which everything 
that was spontaneous, emotional, natural, childlike, was elimi- 
nated in favor of indifference, artificiality, and polite formality. 

Not only did these ideals prevail among the nobility proper, 
but they played a large part in the life of the wealthy members 
of the middle class and even descended to shoemakers and other 
artisans. 

These ideals and practices were most highly developed at the 
French court, but they were copied in all the courts of Europe. 
Taine says, 

Paris is the schoolhouse of Europe, a school of urbanity to which the 
youth of Russia, Germany, and England resort to become civilized. Lord 
Chesterfield in his letters never tires of reminding his son of this and of 
urging him into these drawing rooms, which will remove "his Cambridge 
rust." 13 

Even in the American colonies, among people of quality, the 
same ideals and practices in the training of little children were 
quite common. Much evidence of this is given in Alice M. 
Earle's Child Life in Colonial Days which is the best and most 
concrete history of educational practice in the American colonies 
that I have seen. 

In the physical development of little girls, delicacy of figure 
and whiteness of complexion were considered ideal by many 
mothers. "Little Dolly Payne, afterward Dolly Madison, wore 
long gloves, a linen mask, and had a sunbonnet sewed on her 
head every morning by her devoted mother." Very light high- 
heeled shoes were worn, making exercise impossible. Sometimes 
little girls five years old were bound up in stays "made of heavy 
strips of board and steel, tightly wrought with heavy buckram 
or canvas into an iron frame like an instrument of torture." " 

"Taine, The Ancient RSgime (Holt, 1896), p. 137. Italics not in the original. 

13 Ibid., p. 139. 

"Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days, p. 57. 
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It was fashionable to dress the hair of little children just 
the same as that of adults. Little boys five to seven years of age 
had their heads shaven and wore wigs. A little girl had her hair 
dressed over a high roll, which was so heavy and hot that it 
made her head "itch & ache & burn like anything." She de- 
scribed her first experience with it as follows : 

When it first came home, Aunt put it on & my new cap on it; she then 
took up her apron & measured me, & from the roots of my hair on my 
forehead to the top of my notions, I measured about an inch longer than 
I did downwards from the roots of my hair to the end of my chin. 15 

The conception of the child as a miniature adult which pre- 
vailed in the eighteenth century in America appears in the 
portraits of children painted at that time. Nearly all of them 
are characterized by apparent maturity in dress, expression, and 
gesture. Either children were so trained and dressed that they 
actually did appear like miniature adults, or the artist's concep- 
tion of the child as an adult prevented him from seeing the real 
child. A picture of a girl of fourteen might very easily be mis- 
taken for a woman of thirty. A boy standing beside his father 
seems different only in size. Speaking of two of these portraits 
which were being returned from the Boston Museum of Art a 
gentleman wrote, "I shall miss the little grown-ups — were there 
no children in those days ?" Portraits painted after the American 
Revolution "show the definite changes in dress which set in with 
other Republican institutions. At this date there began to be 
worn a special dress for both boys and girls." ie 

Digressing somewhat from the treatment of children in 
polite society as if they were adults, and from a special discus- 
sion of the education of wealthy children, there is another phase 
of the general failure to understand children that should be 
mentioned. I refer to the lack of stories and other suitable 
literature written especially for children. In this connection 
Locke said, "The only books I know of fit for children are Aesop's 
Fables and Reynard the Fox." Earle says there seem to have 
been no books especially intended for the delight of children 
either in England or the American colonies. Three books, how- 

a Ibid., p. 59. "Ibid., p. 61. 
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ever, which were written for adults for religious or other social 
purposes, soon became regular story-books for children. These 
were Pilgrim's Progress published in 1688, Robinson Crusoe in 
1 714, and Gulliver's Travels in 1726. About 1750, however, 
an extensive trade in English story-books written for children 
was begun by an English bookseller named John Newberry. 
We shall find a very definite connection between this lack of 
children's books and the reform movement of Rousseau and 
his followers. 

Although the drawing-room ideal and dancing-master prac- 
tice played a much smaller part in the American education than 
it did in French, there was little more consideration for the 
child or realization of his needs. Earle summarizes the position 
of children in colonial days in these words: 

The child of colonial days was emphatically "to be seen, not to be 
heard" — nor was he even to be very much in evidence to the eye. He was 
of as little importance in domestic, social, or ethical relations as his childish 
successor is of great importance today: it was deemed neither courteous, 
decorous, nor wise to make him appear of value or note in his own eyes 
or in the eyes of his seniors. Hence there was none of that exhaustive study 
of the motives, thoughts, and acts of a child which is now rife." 

The strongest influence in stimulating Europe to study the 
child's capacities, attitudes, and reactions as a basis for a reform 
of the practices and methods of elementary education was 
Rousseau's Emile. 

" Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days, Foreword, p. vii. 



